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The Cleveland Museum of Art 

For Immediate Release Contact; Bill Prenevost, ext. 260 

January 2, 1997 

REVISED FEBRUARY 2, 1997 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART OPENS EXHIBITION OF 
THOMAS EAKINS ROWING PICTURES 

(Cleveland, OH) Thomas Eakins: The Rowing Pictures, having completed critically 
acclaimed runs at the National Gallery of Art and the Yale University Art Gallery, comes to its 
third and final venue at the Cleveland Museum of Art, February 19 through May 15, 1997. 

A landmark in the histoiy' of American realism, Eakins's rowers are among the most 
celebrated and recognized images in American art. This exhibition brings his twenty-three 
extant rowing compositions together for the first time. The rowing paintings reveal Eakins's 
commitment to a contemporary subject, largely represented up to that time in illustrations in 
popular magazines and newspapers. They will be on view in the CMA's 1 9th-century galleries 
(234 and 234a) where the museum’s paintings by Gauguin, van Gogh, and Monet's Water Lilies 
are normally displayed. (This gallery will be reinstalled after the Eakins exhibition as part of 
the museum's overall permanent collection reinstallation plan.) 

The Rowing Pictures includes nine oil paintings, and fourteen drawings and 
watercolors, all created between 1871 and 1874. It also places into historical context one of the 
key American paintings in the CMA collection — Eakins's The Biglin Brothers Turning the 
Stake. This painting, the largest and perhaps greatest of the rowing pictures, was purchased by 
the CMA in 1927 from the painter’s \\adow, Susan McDowell Eakins, who considered 
Cleveland a fitting permanent home for it. 

Thomas Eakins grew up in Philadelphia where he acquired a passion for art and 
rowing. In 1 866 at the age of hA'entj'-tw'o, he pursued his artistic study in Paris under the 
guidance of celebrated French painter Jean-Leon Gerome. During this period abroad, he 
acquired a taste for w’hat he called “big pictures” — paintings of grand themes handled with a 
befitting monumentality of form. When he returned home in July of 1 870, Eakins discovered 
rowing as the ideal subject for his newly learned skills. 

Rowing was then at its height as a sporting and social e\’ent, attracting massive crowds. 
The sport had spread to the United States from England in the 1830s with the founding of boat 
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clubs in New York and Philadelphia; the first college boat club was formed at Yale in 1 843. Also referred 
to as sculling (a scull is a racing boat in w'hich one, two, or four rowers each pulls a pair of oars), it is often 
called the first modem sport with its appeal to people of all social and economic backgrounds on both the 
amateur and professional levels. In an effort to gain a national reputation as a rowing center, Philadelphia 
began hosting races on its Schuylkill River in 1867. 

An amateur row'er himself, Eakins found a subject that w'as both heroic and modem. In October 
1870, his childhood friend Max Schmitt w'on the single-scull championship of the Schuylkill Navy Regatta, a 
victory that inspired The Champion Single Sculls. In May 1872, the brothers John and Barney Biglin of 
Philadelphia defeated tw'o rowers from Pittsburgh in a pair-oared race with a $2,000 purse, an event to 
which Eakins devoted three finished oil paintings and numerous preparatory studies; spectators throng the 
riverbanks in several of these works. 

According to David Steinberg, CMA's assistant curator of American paintings: "The pictures of 
such wins enabled Eakins both to celebrate the social values exemplified by the sport and to display his 
remarkable draftsmanship. He also showed his skill at composing in two and three dimensions, and his 
capacity to create illusions of light, air, and action. In the process of preparing perspective studies drawn on 
paper, he perfected his ability to produce mathematically accurate renderings of pictorial space and objects 
such as boats, oars, and bridge piers. With these pencil drawings, it is as if Eakins were taking a cue from 
the rigorous preparation of rowers he admired." The Pair-Oared Shell shows the Biglin brothers practicing 
for their race against the Pittsburgh team, and the John Biglin in a Single Scull, The Schreiber Brothers, and 
Oarsmen on the Schuylkill projects depict general training sessions. 

Knowledge of rowing also influenced Eakins's decisions about how to compose his pictures. 
Steinberg continues; "A delicate balance pervades the rower’s art, for the inability to make oars enter and 
leave the water in coordination with those of one’s partners will swamp the entire venture. Similarly, one of 
the artist's expressive goals for his rowing pictures was to achieve a d>Tiamic visual equilibrium. For this 
reason, he cropped boats in striking w'ays, situated turning boats at acute angles to pictures’ edges, and 
included only the jutting prow's of boats that trail centrally placed boats holding the lead. These jarring 
pictorial devices all contribute to the paintings’ capacity to recreate for view'ers a sense of the continuously 
shifting balances that successful rowers must reestablish with each passing moment." 

Sometime in 1874, Eakins completed his exploration of the forms and meanings of the subject of 
rowers practicing and racing. (The next year, in 1875, he produced The Gross Clinic, a dense, complex 
inquiry into the heroic aspects of the medical profession and arguably the greatest American painting of the 
nineteenth century.) Although Eakins often devoted several pictures to a central theme throughout the 
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remainder of his career, never again did he explore so thoroughly the different facets of a single subject as 
he did in his rowing pictures. Aided in part by his experience as a rower, Eakins created with this series a 
profound and extended meditation on the nature of American sport and spectatorship. 

Thomas Eakins: The Rowing Pictures is organized by Yale University Art Gallery. The exhibition 
and catalogue have been made possible by grants from the Heniy' Luce Foundation, Inc., with additional 
support from the National Endowment for the Arts, a federal agency, the Virginia and Leonard Marx 
Publication Fund, the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, Mr. and Mrs. Holcombe T. Green, Jr., and Jan and 
Frederick Mayer. The Cleveland showing is made possible by Patron Sponsors Jane and Michael Horvitz 
and Donna and Jim Reid. Promotional support is provided hy Northern Ohio LIVE and 89 . 7 WKSU. 

Public programs on this exhibition include two guest lectures: On Sunday, March 2, at 2:30 pm, 
Thomas E. Weil, Jr., competitive rower and avid collector of British and American rowing art, talks about 
"Blades and Blisters: Popular Images of Rowing, The First Modem Sport"; and on Sunday, March 16, at 
2:30 pm, Martin A. Berger, visiting assistant professor of art history. University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, speaks on "Painting Victorian Manhood: Thomas Eakins's Rowing Pictures." An adult studio class 
entitled "Thomas Eakins: Design and Perspective" will be taught by Jesse Rhinehart on Thursdays, February 
20 through March 27 from 1 :00 to 3:00 pm; the fee for this studio class is $60 plus materials. Gallery talks 
on the exhibition wall be conducted by Dyane Hanslik on February 19 and 23 at 1 :30 and on February 20 at 
2:30 pm. For information about teacher workshops call 216/421-7340, ext. 469. 
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